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 SENESHS PARMBRo 


SATURDAY, MARCH 11, 1837. 


Arable Soils. 

A knowledge of the earths that enter into the compo. 
sition and most modify the soil he cultivates, is necessary 
to every farmer; as such knowledge greatly facilitates 
its proper management, both in the crop to be raiged, the 
manure to be applied, and the time of its application. 
Fortunately for the farmer, the kinds of earth that form 
the best soils for cultivation are few in number, three 
being sufficient for every valuable purpose, and more be. 
frequently found injurious rather than beneficial to 
These three carilis are, 


Or 
_ 


the purposes of the agriculturist. 
Nilex, which is the basis of all sand, and is found pure in 
rock chrystal ; Lime, which is the basis of al] the lime. 
stone rocks, marbles, and gypsum, and is found nearly 
oure in Iceland spar and the primitive marble; and Alu. 
ait, which isthe base of all clayey soils, and the great 
variety of clay rocks, and is found nearly pure in the 
best specimens of the alum of commerce. 

Of these three substances, soils devoted to agriculture 
are nearly always formed, though they exist in very dif. 
ferent proportions, and are always more or less mingled 
Vegeta. 
tion will indeed take place in either of these substances, 


with decomposed animal or vegetable matter. 


if water and the proper degree of warinth be present, but 
i will be very feeble and inefficient. On the contrary, 
when combined in proper proportions, and the necessary 
quantity of decayed animal or vegetable matter be pre. 
sent, the growth of plants will be vigorous, and their per- 
fection, if not obstructed by other causes, cortain, 

To ascertain the proper proportion ot silica, lime and 
lumina, that should be united to form the best soils, 
chemists have very naturally resorted to an analysis of 
the earth from those sections of the world, and those par. 
ticular places most celebrated for the quantity and quali- 
ty of their products. These examinations have been 
made by different individuals, but the general results agree 
#0 nearly, as to inspire much greater,confidence in their 
accuracy, than if they were discordant and contradictory. 
To show the composition of some of the best arable soils, 
the quantity of sand, lime and clay, as well as the nature 
of the other substances combined in such lands, we have 
selected some instances of analysis, from the best autho. 
ries on the subject. 

Bergmann found that one of the most fertile oils in 
Sweden contained in 100 parts— 


s annnal volume of 416 pages, to which is added a Title-|| 


Count Chaptal analyzed a very fertile alluvion on the 
| Loire, 375 miles from its source, and found it composed 
| of— 


Silicious gravel, 32 
Caleareous gravel, 11 
Silica, 10 
Carbonate of lime, 19 
Aluinina, 21 
Vegetable remains, 7 


A specimen of soil from Touraine, celebrated for the 
production of hemp, gave of— 


Coarse gravel, 49 
Carbonate of lime, 25 
Silica, 17 
Alumina, 16 


In nearly all cultivated soils in good tilih, the quantity 
of animal and vegetable matter is nearly the same, or 
about one tenth of the whole. These examples, and a 
great number of examinations of soil by Davy, Bergmann, 
and Chaptal, show about the same result, exhibit conclu- 
sively the proportions in which these three principal 
earths, of lime, clay and sand, should be mixed in order to 
produce the best soils for cullivation. Where this is well 
understood, a following out of tle principles here laid 
down in bringing the soil by a proper mixture of these 
earths, to a right proportion, will ensure a quality of earth 
of the best and most valuable kind. If either of these 
earths exist in too great proportions, the land will be 
comparatively poor, and its power of vegetation lessened. 

For instance, land is found to contain too much calca. 
reous matter, (a very rare fault however by the way,) thie 
difficulty can be remedied most effectually by an applica. 
tion of argillaceous or clayey marl, a substance princi- 
pally composed of clay and sand. Land which contains 
too much silex will be benefitted by the application of cal. 
careous marl, or marl composed of lime, clay, and sand ; 
while soils in which clay predominates, need the addi. 
tion of sand and gravel; if calcareous gravel or sand, so 
much the better. In soils where but one of these earths 
is present there can be but little or no vegetation, and 
their fertility increases exactly in proportion to their 
proper mixture, ‘ , 


In an arable soil it is necessary, whatever may be its 
constituents, that it should not be too fine. In the lan. 
guage of Chaptal, good soils “* have a constant tendency 
to become pulverized, and at length by frequent tilling, 
by the action of salts, manures and frosts, they are re. 
duced to so fine a powder, as to cease to be productive. 
Rain falling upon ground in this impalpable state ren. 
ders it perfect mud, which, when exposed to heat, becomes 
so hard, that the air cannot penetrate it, nor the tender 
fibres of plants force their way into it ;” and Davy has 
observed that all soils composed of nineteen-twentictlis 
of impalpable matter, are completely barren. Barnyard 
manure will correct this state of things only for a short 
time ; the complete remedy is the application of sand and 
gravel, which restores it to fertility. 

Soils are the most liable to become dry and hard in 
which alumina predominates; and as a considerable part 
of Western New-York is based on ciay slate, which when 





Coarse Silex, 30 parte. 
Silica, 26 
Alumina, 14 


Carbonate of lime, 30 
Ina specimen analyzed by Giobert of Turin, these 
three earths were in the following proportions : 


Silica, 77 to 79 
Alumina, 9—14 
Lime, 5 — 12 


An exeellent soil for wheat in the county of Middlesex, 


England, gave the following proportions of these prin- 
cipal earths, finely divided : 


Carbonate of lime, 28 
Silica, 32 
Alumina, 28 


Anima] and vegetable matter, 11 


uncovered to the air, and exposed to the action of rain 
and frost, speedily falls to powder, of which the base is 
alumina, there is a continual tendency in such soils to 
decrease in fertility, a tendency which the application of 
manure alone is not able to counteract. Here the remedy 
is plain, and the addition of a proper quantity of sand 
would be an effectual barrier to consolidation. It is to 
this tendency in aluminous soils to consolidate, that we 
so frequently hear farmers who cultivate lands inclining 
to clay, complain that their wheat freezes out much more 
than it formerly did. Lands in which silicious or calcare- 
ous matter abounds, rarely suffer in this way, as where 
these substances exist sand and gravel are in sufficient 
quantities to prevent consolidation. If such soils suffer 
it is from the want of alumiga, which leaves them too 
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porous to retain moisture, or derive the full benefit of ma 
nures, 

Where earth is composed of clay and fine sand, if the 
former amounts to one half or more, it is fit for brick or 
earthen ware, but not for cultivation ; and where the alu. 
mina amounts to one fortieth part in a hundred, it has the 
effect of rendering the soil so sterile as to be unfit for a 
riculture. A great variety of experiments were made by 
Tillet of Paris, in the formation of artificial soils, and he 
found that the alumina if it greatly exceeded the other in- 
gredients had a very unfavorable effect. ‘The most fertile 
mixture produced was composed of sand or silica 46 parts, 
alumina 16 parts, and carbonate of lime 37 parts. 





It would be no more reasonable to expect that these 
three earths, so essential to the productiveness of soils, 
should enter largely into the formation of vegetables 
grown uponthem. That such is the fact has been abun. 
dantly proved by the experiments of Bergmann and Ruck. 
ert; and what is more curious still, these substances are 
found with few exceptions, in about the same proportions 
in which they exist in the best natural soils. In the 
analysis of different plants and seeds by these chemists, 
it was found that 100 parts of ashes, made from the fol. 
lowing substances, well leached, and consequently freed 
from all their salts and soluble matter, yielded in 


Silica, Lime, and Alumina. 
Ashes of wheat, 48 37 15 
of oats, 68 26 6 
of barley, 69 16 15 
of rye, 63 Q1 16 
of potatoes, 4 66 30 
of 1ed clover, 37 33 30 


These facts in relation to soils and their productions 
are of great consequence to the farmer, and if borne in 
mind, would not only greatly assist the purchaser of farms 
in making good selections, but also :materially aid the 
cultivator in ameliorating und impreving such lands ae 
are already subjected to culture. Nothing is scarcely 
more easy than to ascertain whether sand or clay or lime 
preponderates in a soil; and whether the circumstances 
of strata and position are such that the increase or dimi- 


| nution of one or the other may be confidently expected 


by the operations of time or the process of cultivation. 

The analysis of soils has hitherto made little progress 
in this country, and farmers in general know little of the 
soils they cultivate, and the reasons why some are fertile 
and the others sterile, when in general appearance they 
aremuch the same. We think we are justified in ex- 
pecting much, on this part of chemical agriculture, from 
the contemplated survey of the state, as it is one which 
can scarcely fail to claim the attention of the scientific 
men to whom the survey is confided. The farmer cannot 
too thoroughly understand the nature of the soil he culti- 
vates, and any measures which shail facilitate the acqui-. 
sition of the desired knowledge, should be hailed with 
general satisfaction. 





Work for March. 


March is a month in which the animals on a farm re- 
quire more than ordinary attention and care. Perhaps 
the months of March and April witness more loss in the 
flocks and herds of the farmer than all the rest of the 
year; certainly this is the case where they are not at- 
tended toas they then should be, The farmer should 
never undertake to winter over more animals than he 
can keep well. There is a degree of criminality, not to 
speak of the unthriftiness of such a proceeding, in half 
starving and reducing to the extreme of suffering, ani- 
mals which we should protect and feed. The best of the 
hay should always be reserved for the latter part of the 
winter and spring ; and it should then be fed to them in 
such a manner as that they may receive its full benefits. 
Cows should not be allowed to stroll about in the snow 
and storm, but unless in fine weather should be housed, 
and if near calving should daily have a mess of wet bran, 








halfa bushel of turneps, carrots or other green food, or 
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some extra feed that there may be milk and strength when | 
most wanted. Farmers frequently complain that ewes 

give no milk, and of consequence their lambs mostly die, | 
or receive such a check as scircely to recover it during | 
Can this be wondered at when thei 


| 
their first summer. 
sheep have no water during winter, but a scanty supply 
of dry hay, and when spring comes nota turnep, or 2 
particle of green food, till the tardy grass appears. Plenty | 
of rowen or good clover hay, and a daily supply of sliced | 
roots would in most cases save the farmer his lambs, and | 


“prevent the shower of curses which many, rather than | 


on the unoffending merinos. If you want profit from 


cows or sheep, see that you keep them well. 


Frozen Potatoes. 


As it is probable from the severity of the cold, and the | 
small quantity of snow, that many potatoes buried in the 
fields, if not those in cellars, will be frozen, it may be well 
to give at this time the methods recommended by the cel. | 
ebrated agricul‘urist Dallas, in the Freneh publication | 


Bibliotheque Universalle. Mr. Dallas considers thei in 


three states: first, when they are slightly touched by }| 


frost ; second, when the outer portion of their substance 
is frozen ; and third, when they are frozen throughout. 
In the first case he siys nothing more is necessary than 
to sprinkle the potatoes with lime to absorb the water 
formed under the skin, which unless done will speedily | 
eceasion their complete decomposition. In the second 
instance he causes the potato to be pared, and thrown for 


some hours into water slightly salted. 


are completely frozen he recommends their distillation, 
‘which we do not,] as in that state they yield a spiritous | 
liquor resembling the best ram, and affording mure alco. | 
hol, and of a better quali'y than could be obtained before | 


the roots had been submitted to the action of the frost. 
Instead of distilling, as recommended by Mr. Dallas, | 
the thoroughly frozen potato should be boiled, and mixed | 


with bran or meal, as food for swine or cattle. | 

Agricultural Socicties. | 
W perceive that an Agricultural Society has | 
been formed in Chautauque county, and we learn 


that others are in contemplation in Western New- 


Y ork. 


We have not seen a list of its olficers or the | 


Constitution of the Soeiety, but find its By-Laws || be awarded by the society in each year; and the 
1 


in the Jamestown Journal, which we copy, as they 
may afford useful hints to those who are about fonn- 
ing similar Societies. 
BY-LAWS 

Of the Chantauque County Agricuitural Society. 

Arr. 1. At the annual meeting of the society, 
standing Comiuittces on Agriculture, Manufactures, 
and Domestic Animals, shall be chosen by ballot, 
each committee to consist of three members: the 


first named of each committee to be chairman there- | 


of, and in case of any vacancy by death, resigna- 


the Executive Connnittee, to serve the remainder of 
the year. 

2. The general administration of the affairs of 
the society are committed and entrusted to an exe- 
cutive committee, to consist of the President, the 
Vice President, the Treasurer, Corresponding and 
Recording See:etaries and the chairman of the 
three standing cominittees on agriculture, manu- 
factures, and domestic animals. The executive 


ville, statedly on the first Weduesday of January, 


March and September of each year. And the presi- | 
dent may convene the committee at other times by | 
giving the members eight day’s previous notice, ei- | 


ther in writing or by a notice to that effect to be in- 
serted in a newspaper printed in the county. All 
the doings of the executive committee shall be 
minuted at the time of meeting in a book of record, 
belonging specially to this committee, by the record- 
ing secretary, who shall keep on files all plans or 
proposals communicated at their meetings. Four 
members shall constitute a quorum for business of 
the executive committee. The President shall be 
ex-officio chairman of the executive committee and 


‘| sons specified; and the President o1 bi 
. . . . ' 
J} retiring from office may be honored | 


oe ~~ \lable at the annual meeting in each year. 
take the blame to themselves, are in the habit of pouring || 


When potators |, est . 
|| tary, and to receive and distribute all seeds, plants, 


a wh ae oat 
in his absence a chairman pro tempore shall be ap- 


| pointed. 
| 3, The society may admit honorary 
|who shall be recommended by the 

mittee on account of donations to ti 


members, 
cutive com- 
eiely or rea- 
society on 
the voice of 
‘the society with that mark of distinct. a. 

1. The members of the society (execpt honorary 
members) shall pay the sum of one doi!ar each per 
‘annum to the treasurer of the society tor the use 
thereof : this tax shall be considered cue and pay- 
Any per- 


ing the constitution and paying one dollar for the 
use and benefit of the society. 

5. Atthe annual meeting of the society the pre- 
sident shall cause to be presented to the society the 
yearly accounts of the ‘Treasurer, a gencral list of 
the members of the society, anda list of those w lio 
have not paid their annual contribution, and in case 
any member shall have been in arrears more than 
one year (provided payment has been demanded of 
him personally by the ‘Treasurer, or collector by him 
appointed) such meniber shall be considered no 
longer a member of the society, and the same shall 
be entered on the book of record. 
| 6. A quorum forbusiness of the society, shall con- 
sist of at least twelve members, including the pre- 
sident (or one of the vice presidents) and the chair: 
'man of one at least of the standing connnittees, and 
three at least of the directors. 

7. It shall be the duty of the directors to superin- 
‘tend the coneerns of the society in their respective 
‘towns, to correspond with the corresponding secre- 


animals, books, &e. which may be committed to 
‘them for distribution among the members in their 
| respective towns. 

8. There shall be a committee of accounts, to 
consist of three members, which shall be chosen by 
| the president from among the members of the exe- 
tive committee annually. it shall be the special 
i duty of this committee to receive, examiue and ad- 
jrait all claims on the society, and if just to certily 


them, the which certificate, after having been coun- 
itersigned by the president, shall be a voucher for 
| payinent by the treasurer. 


%. The executive committee shall appoint the 


|| time for the annual meeting of the society for the | 


annual Fair, and shal) decide what premiums shall | 


president shall give notice thereotin one or more o 


son may become a member of this society by sign-| 


| nium by fraud or by offering any article as of d.,- 
mestic manufacture, Which was in whole or in part 
manufactured in a factory, or by men, with the ex 
ception of carding, coloring, or dressing, or whic} 
was manufactured out of this county, or shall offs; 
any article clandestinely not belonging to him, «, 
to her, or any article thaitmay before have reeeiye 
apremium (animals not having attained their growth 
excepted) such person, ifa member, shall be foreye; 
after expelled froin the society —or if a female, ors 
person not a member, he or she shall be foreye, 
thereafter precluded from receiving any prenin 
from the society, and their names entered on the re 
cords of the society and of the executive commitice 
13. No person shall be permitted to vote on any 
question where his private right is immediately eon- 
cerned, distinet from the general interests of the 
society. Timorny Jupson, Chairman. 
J. B. Burrows, Secretary. 


Dutton Corn. 

Northampton, Jannary 18th, 1837. 

Junce Burt— Dear Sir: The following is the 
method « f culture, and result of the seed corn pur 
chased of you last autumn, whieh, if you think prop 
er, you are at hberty to give a place in the Cultiva 
tor. The variety is the twelve rowed early Dutton. 
or Buel corn, and is the best with which T am ac 
quainted, particularly for Jatitudes north of 40°, oy 
account ofits early maturity, whichis, I should say, 
two weeks earlier than the common or eight rowed 
kind. Out of several acres of the latter. planted the 
last season, | had nota bushel of sound corn. it b: 
ing destroyed by the early frosts, while the Dutton 
wis ripened and harvested on the *A{ th Septembe yr, 
and did not give more than 2 percent of soft corn 
In the preparation of, the method of culture, Ke. | 
pursued the course frequently recommended by you 
but was, through the whole process, exceedingly 
annoyed in contending with old prejudices and 
practices of laborers and others, who often rebelled. 
and were disposed toplace themselves conservators 
over me, in spite of all resistance on my part. Ii 
their prophecies were to prove true, my corn would 
have been seven times blasted. Grave doubts were 
expressed as to the advantage of the roller. and in 
the preparation of the seed: 
rolling corn in hot tar? 
and never come up.” 


“whoever heard ot 
It will be sealded. ruined. 
It a// came up. however. and 





| 
“| 
| 


why?) Beeause, being of the early variety, it was 
well ripened the preceding backward season, the r 
verse of which was much complained of int] 


ne 
common kind. Then, again, “it was too thick—de 





pend upon it, sir, When you come to look for ears. 





‘ 
i 
| the newspapers printed in the county by the first 
|| Wedne day in April in each year. 
| 10. The premiums proposed by the society shall 
| 


be awarded in the following manner: ‘Those on 


}agriculture by a viewing committee, consisting of 
| . , | 
| five persons, any three of whom shall be a quorum 


|}to transact the business thereof; those on manufae- 


| turesand domestic animals, by awarding commit- 
lees, to consist each of seven persons any five of 


1] : 

|} whom shall he a quorum to transact the business 
‘i thereof; those on manufactures and domestie ani 
|| seven persons, any five of whom shall be a quorum 
| to transact the business assigned to them. 
/committees shall be chosen annually by the exeeu 


1 tive committee ; but no person who is a member of 
| the standing committees of agriculture, manufac- 
iures or domestic animals, can be appointed on the 


| | 
| 


i. weer , 
|| Viewing and awarding committees of the same de 
|| partment except the chairman of each committee. 

| 


! 


| will revert to the socicty. 
ti 

‘able hindrs: >as the executive ¢ i 

1} @ idrance as the executive committee may 
| 7 


|| 1t so meritorious as to be entitled to a premium not- 


| withstanding there shall have been no competition. 
| Any application for premiums by persons not being 





\ i}mals, by awarding committees, to consist each of 
tion or otherwise, said vacancy shall be filled by | 


These 


11. The premiums awarded by the society shall 
be promulgated and delivered on the day of t 

é a ‘ ay of the an- 
committee shall meet at the court- ay- lionel Bair 1: 

t irt-house in May- || nual F air; and no premium shall be delivered but 
to the person to whom it shall be awarded at the 
time of promulgation—if not prese.t the premium 

| _ No excuse shall be ad- 
mitted, except for severe sickness, or such unavoid- 


Judge admissible at their next meeting; and no 
premiums shall hereafter be awarded wit#out com- 
| petition, unless the committee of awards shal! deem 


you will find nothing but stalks; two feet and a 
half! four stalks ina hill ' itis entirely too much— 
}it will cover the ground and you will get nothing.” 
|The cultivator, however, was allowed to be 

| grand thing,” and clean weeding presented no ob 
| jeetions ; here of course was a long respite, and | 
| 
| 
| 


was allowed quietly to enjoy the pleas nt anticipa- 
_tion of agood crop. It so happened that my eorn 
| Was not hid ina corner, but grew in an « pen field. 
\| Was subject to the daily 


| ‘inspection of niany a passe! 
iby, and I was much gratified by the freqnent re- 
| mark, “what a fine piece of corn!” But when the 
| harvesting came, the objector says, “you have done 
wrong in cutting it up, it is better to top it,” and 
again, “you are entirely too early, it will not har- 
den.” The facet is, however, it got thoroughly hard. 
\and brighter or better corn I never saw; it was cul 
the 20th September, husked and weighed the 10th 
November. The piece of ground measured one acre 
and five and a halfrods, and yielded eight thousand 
seven hundred and eleven and a half pounds, (which 
(at 75\lbs. the bushel, allowed by the agricultural so- 
| ciety,) gave one hundred twelve anda half bushels 
| to the arre; also four heavy two-horse loads of well 
cured corn stalks, worth more than a ton of the best 
| hay. 

Preparation of the ground, manure, &c.—I] have 
(a fine lot, containing six acres, lying east, and in 
full view from my house, slightly undulating and 
gently sloping, on which two or three years ago, | 
commenced farming in miniature, on the rotation 
system, that I might judge of the comparative profit 
of good systematic culture, (by some leughéd at as 





i members of this society, must be made to the exe- 
| cutive comiittee, 
‘| 


12. If any person shall attempt to obtain any pre- 


book knowledge, ) compared with a slovenly and 
parsimonious habit, too often persevered in, and | 
am so far much pleased with the result ; it speaks 
loud in favor of good hushandry. { am well satis- 
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ood. too, that you must feed your land if you would 
he fed yourself. ‘This lot has for many years, (fifty 
oy more, tor aught | know,) been undisturbed by the 
viough, from the erroneous opinion that good grass 
ond should remain for the seythe only. The soil 
-—mesthy a warm sandy loam ; some part of it, how- 

oy. is low and wet; this [have overcome by tho- | 
-oneh draining. (On this subject I may hereafter 
pave something to say.) } 

{ prepared by deep ploughing last fall, a part of 
-ve above lot, carted and spread upon it the 10th of 
\lay. 38 loads of long unfermented stable dung to 
‘ye acre, making five heaps to the load, dropped at 
se yards distance each way ; this, after being care. 
nlly spread, was passed over with a heavy roller, 
nd afterwards well harrowed, planted the 15th of 
May. and ashed as it made its appearance above 
ground, 





Estimate of Expenses, &c. Dr. 

'o ploughing with two vel of eattle, 14 
days, at $3, $4 50) 
Rolling and harrowing 14 days, single’ | 
team, $2, 3 00 
Seed corn, 1 00 
Preparing seed corn with tar, &e. 0 25 
Planting, 2 days, at $1 2 00 
Three hoeings, two days each, at $1 6 00 

Horse and man 14 days, with cultivator, 
at $1.50 2 25 
Cutting and binding two days, at $1, 2 00 
Picking and husking 7 days, at $1, 7 00 

“8 loads manure, at $1, $38 00 


Carting and spreading, at 25 cents, 9 50 


$47 50 


Deduct two-thirds for the succeed- 

ing crops in the rotation, 31 61 
15 89 
20 bushels ashes, at 12} cents, 2 50 
Spreading 1 day, at $1, 1 00 
Interest on land, valued at $150, 9 00 
Cr. $56 39 

By 62) bushels corn, at $1.50 $93 75 

Ks do. seed do. at $2 100 00 

2 do. soft do. at 50 cents, 1 00 

4 loads stalks, 15 00 

$209 75 

Deduct expenses, 56 39 
Profit, ——— $153.36 


| have nothad experience enough to know which 
is the most preferable, to plough old sward land in 
the fall, and spread the manure on the surface the 
following spring, or to spread the manure in the 
spring before ploughing, and then turn itin, [ think 
muuch may depend on the season, in the first prac- 
tice; ifthe season should be dry, may not a good 
deal be dissipated by the winds? and again, if it 
should be wet, may not the roots reap a greater ad- 
vantage, than if it lay beneath the turf? I will 
thank you for your views upon the subject.* 

Although Tused my own teams, and hire my la- 
bor by the month, at 12 to $14, yet in consequence 
of rainy weather, broken days, &c. I think it but 
right to charge the fair price of labor by the day, 
both for man and team. In estimates of this kind, 
the labor is frequently charged per day at the aver- 
age of the price per mouth, which makes quite a 
different result. The estimate of corn, at $1.50, 
ay appear to many overrated, nevertheless it is a 
fact, that corn of an inferior quality is selling with 
us at that price. Yours very respectfully, 

H.G Bowers. 

N. B. Since writing the above, it occurred to me 
thot, although in the preparation of seed corn, tar 
's recommended chiefly, as a protection against 
birds, it may also have another very importanteffect, 
(thereby savinga replanting in consequence of wet 
weather.) in providing a coat, impervious to the su- 
perabundant water, until the sun shall, by its genial 
warmth, cause the germ to disengage itself from its 
econfinerment.— Cultivator. 

* Oil sward, fer corn land, is best ploughed in the fall, and 
iflong manure is at command, it may be buried in the operas 
hon. Tt will undergo but a slight if any fermentation before 
ploughing, and the soil will imbibe what it gives off of nutri- 
ment A clover lav 1s best ploughed early in May, having 
the manure previously spread. If, in the first, manure is not 
a’ command, we would recommend that the plough be set 
deep, and that the manure be buried-in the spring, immedi- 
ately preceding planting, by a superficial furrow, which shall |) 
‘eave the sod as much as possible unciswurbed,--Con?u: tor, 














Experiments of Various Manures on Potatoes. 

The tollowing extracts from “ Dickinson's Agri- 
culture,’ will show that in Great Britain, particu- 
lar attention has been given to salt as a manure. 
To show its utility as a manure in amore clear point 
of view, the following experiments were made by 
the Rev. Mr. Cartwright. 

A certain portion of soil (ferruginous sand brought 
to a due texture by a liberal covering of pond mud) 
was laid out in beds one yard wide and forty long : 
of these, 25 were manured, the first excepted, as 
follows: 











No of | 





Beds. | Kind of Manure applied oe 
1 | No manure. ( had 
2 j|Salt, 4 peck | 1398 
3 Lime, one bushel , 150 
4 Soot, one peck | 192 
5 |Wood ashes, 2 pecks | 187 
6 Sawdust, 3 bushels 155 
7 | Malt dust, 2 pecks | 184 
8 (Peat, three bushels | 159 
9 |Decayed leaves, 3 bushels 175 
10 Fresh dung, 3 bushels 192 
Il |Chandler’s graves, 9 Ibs. 220 
12 (Salt, lime 167 
13 Salt, lime, sulphuric acid 175 


| 
} 
14 Salt, lime, peat | 183 


15 (Salt, lime, dung 199 
16 Salt, lime, gypsum, peat 201 
17 Salt, soot 240 
18 (Salt, wood ashes | Q17 
19 |Salt, saw dust | 180 
20 ‘Salt, malt dust | 189 
2 |Salt, peat | 171 
22 Salt, peat, bone dust | 178 
23 \Salt, decayed leaves | 187 
24 jNalt, peat ashes | 185 
25 Salt, Chandler’s graves | 185 


“ The quantity of ingredients the same as when 
used singly. 

On the sume day the whole was planted with po- 
tatoes asingle row in each bed; and that the gener- 
al experiment might be conducted with all possible 
accuracy, each bed received the’same number of 
sets. 

On the 21st of September, the potatoes were ta- 
ken up, when the produce of each row was accor- 
ding to the annexed table. 

Itis observed as being remarkable, that of ten 
different manures, most of which are of known and 
acknowledged efficacy,sa/t, a manure hitherto of an 
ambiguous character, is superior to them all, one 
only excepted, and that when used in combination 
with other substances, it is only unsuccessfully ap- 
plied in union with that one, namely, Chandler’s 
graves, no other manure seemingly being injured 
by it: possibly its deteriorating eflects on Chandler’s 
graves may be owing to its antiseptic property, 
which retards the putrefactive process by which an- 
imal substances undergo the changes necessary to 
qualify them to become the food of plants. This, 
however, he cannot, from any appearances in the 
soil when the plants were taken up, assert to have 
been the case, The extraordinary effects of salt, 
when combined with soot, he thinks are strikingly 
singular: there is no reason to suppose these effects 
were produced by any known chemical agency of 
soot and salton each other. Were he to guess at 
the producing cause, he should conjecture it to be 
that property of saline substances by which they 
attract moisture from the atmosphere; for he obser- 
ved those beds where salt had been used were vis- 
ibly and palpably moister than the rest, even for 
weeks after the salt had been applied, and this ap- 
pearance continued until rain fell, when of course, 
the distinction ceased. This property of attracting 
moisture had greater in4duence possibly, on the soot 
than on any of the other manures, as soot trom its 
acrid and dry nature may be supposed to require a 
greater proportion of water to dilute it, than those 
substances which contain water already. It may 
be proper to observe, that on those beds where salt 
had been used, the plants were obviausly of a paler 
green than the rest, though not less luxuriant: a 
circumstance which he thought worth noticing, 
and which he considered, though erroneously (as 
appeared by the event,) to indicate a want of vigor, 
which wou!d be felt by the crop, It was observa- 
ble also, that wheresalt was applied, whether by it- 
self or in combination, the roots were tree from that 





ed 
scabbiness which oftentimes infects potatoes, and 
from which none of the other beds (and there were 
in the field nearly fifty more than what made part 
of these experiments) were altogether exempt.”— 
Farmer & Gardener. 





Buckwheat Straw. 


In answer to a question put to us some time 
since, by “a young Farmer,” whether “any use could 
be made of his buckwheat straw,” we replied that it 
was better for his milch cows than the best timothy 
hay, that his cows would eat it with equal avidity ; 
that if it had not been too long exposed to the vicis- 
situdes of the weather, it would prove equally nu 
tritious; that so far as the secretion of milk was 
concerned, it was infinitely preferable to any hay or 
fodder within our knowledge, & that if cut and boil- 
edjit would make most excellent s lop for his cows. 
Ina conversation with a gentleman from Virginia 
a few daps since, we were happy to find our own 
opinion and experience confirmed by an anecdote 
which he related. At the time of thrashing out 
his buckwheat, he was from home, and contrary to 
his usual practice, which was to castthe straw int 
the barn-yard amongst the other Jitter, his hands 
stacked it in a fold-yard, with his other hay and 
fodder, where it was accessible to a portion of his 
cattle. On his return home, he found that his stock 
had made as free use of the buckwheat straw, as 
with either his hay or fodder, thus establishing the 
fact that these animals, which should be admitted tu 
be judges of what suits their own appetites, when 
left to their own choice, had by their selection ef 
this hitherto neglected food, pointed out a new 
source of economy tothe farmer and planter, which 
too many have not properly appreciated. Buck- 
wheat, as every one knows, can be grown upon al- 
most any soil if planted from the opening of the 
ground inspring, till the beginning of July, and will 
not only yield a handsome return of grain, but a 
fulland wholesome supply of as good hay as any 
agriculturist ever fed his cattle withal. 

“Adversity,” to use a trite adage, “is the moth- 
er of invention,” so should the experience of the 
last few years teach, every one engaged in tilling 
the earth, to husband every means within his 
power, and of resorting to every resource 
within the compass of his ability, to make Ins 


ply of food during the inclement months of winter. 
It is the custom of most farmers to sow buckwheat 
on the poorest spot on the farm, and even when thus 
treated, often without manure, with no other cul- 
ture thana ploughing and harrowing, its prodvet is 
from 20 to 30 bushels to the acre, according to the 
season. When placed under more advantageous 
circumstances, on good soil, or land properly ma- 
nured, it has been known to give a product of frow 
60 to 70 bushels to the acre. 
sowing a small patch merely to afford meal enough 
for the winter supply of those delightful cakes. 
which add so much to the luxury of the farmer’s 
winter breakfast table, he were to sow from 10 to 20 
acres, how much of profit would enure to him ? 
how much wholesome food would he secure for his 
cows ? and how much solid comfort to all and eve 
ry thing around him? Than buckwheat grain, 
nothing is eaten more readily by the poultry and 
the pigs. For the former, it is the best food in win- 
ter, largely contributing by the great proportion ot 
lime of which it is composed, to make them lay ; 
for the latter, or for breeding sows, if reduced to 
meal and boiled into slop, it is at once nourishing 
and fattening. For sows with young pigs, nothing 
is more conducive to the secretion of plentiful sup. 
plies of milk. And should the straw be cut aad 
steamed, and thus given to milch-cows, it would 
serve as a substitute for other slops, and would ma- 
terially increase the quantity as well as the quality 
of their milk. 

Besides the above uses of this article, if sown, 
early, in the proportion of 2 bushels to the acre, it 
would bear mowing twice during the season, and 
would afford most excellent grass for soiling : and 
beyond all question, there is no green crops that 
can be turned in with the exception of a clover-ley, 
tha make so good a dressing for ground for wheat 
as does buckwheat. 

When sown for the grain,from 1 to 14 bushels tp 








the acre is enough seed.— Balt. Farmer. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

cc. a —————— am : 

Better methods of making Turnpikes snggested. 
No. VIII. 

To complain much of existing evils, and make no at. 
tempts to suggest remedies, miy perhaps be justly con- 
sidered ag disingenuovs. It is indeed in a multitude of 
instances, much easier to detect errors in practice, than 
to make good prescriptions. Yet little as we know about 
the art of making roads, we shall venture to submit some 
views relative to turnpiking, which are adverse to gene 
relly received opinions. 

We think that in turnpiking, as well as in making com. 
mon roads, the practice of ploughing and throwing up 
should have been practiced only to a much smaller ex. 
tent than it has been. On dry grounds, grounds pre- 
senting no peculiarities in texture or form, it would have 
been better not to have ploughed and scraped ot all. In 
regard to the central track, intended for chief use, it 
would in all such cases, have been enough, and better than 
more, only to have rendered it perfectly smooth, divesting 
it only of stoncs, and all other obstructions. In such 
plaoes it was not necessary to use the plough at all, save 
only to take off tittle hillocks, and correct unevenness. 
Special care should have been taken to render the min 
track as nearly perfect as possible. The other paris of 
roads, under the circumstances hero supposed, and not 
presenting insuperable obstacles, should also have been 
rendered smooth, though perhaps in a less perfect man. 
ner, and cleared of all obstructions. 

It is believed that if turnpike roads liad been construct. 
ed in the simple manner here suggested, the roads would 
havo been better, and surely the expense of making them, 
and we think too of keeping them in repair, would have 
boen much less. ‘That they would have been perfectly 
good roads, or that they would have approximated to per. 
fection, is not supposed. Perfectly good roads can be 
constracted only of such materials as will effectually re. 
sist tho pressure of wheels and the tread of animals. But 
to construct roads of such materials to any considerable 
extent in thisscction of the country, has hitherho bsen a 





thing wholly out of question. While therefore we are 
not pleading for perfection in the construction of roads, 
we ure ploading only fer practicable and important im. 
provements. 


Our reasoning on the subject is this. The soil of land, 
or the surface stratuin of earth, does in general afford only 
bad materials for the construction of roads. Although if 
roads are made in the manner suggested, the suil or sur- 
face stratum will remain on the main track, as well as on 
other parts of the road, yet it will be only one stratum, 
that which was placed there by nature. ‘This we consid. 
eros an evil, and it would perhaps be better to have this 
atratum of soil removed, and its place suppiied with solid 
earth, containing no vegi table remains. But if this can. 
not be done, or Cono at a reasonable expense, the injury, 
we think, resulting from only one stratum of spongy 
earth, will be less than what would result from two or 
more strata of such oarths thrown together, as has been 
practiced in turnpiking. ‘The idea of securing roads 
against damages by wator, by giving them an elevated and 
oval forin, ought to be exploded, for it is utterly falla. 
o10us. 

Tho advantages to be gainod by constructing roads in 
the manner we svggest, would be us follows: The roads 
would be better, whilo the expense of making and keep. 
ing them in repair would be much less. The whole area 
of roads would be fitted for use, and be occupied to no tri. 
fling advantago. ‘Tho inconvenience resulting from side 
gttters, which are every where present in connexion with 
turnpikes, would be removed. Side gutters impose on 
travelers unnecessary and ofi.n grievous restrictions, al- 
ways limiting travel to a narrow space, and confining it 
almost to one set of trieks. ‘These side gutters, especially 
when deep and impass:ble, as in many places they are, 
aro serious evils, There are in many places, chiefly on 
the sides of hills, not only gutters but deep and dangerous 
ravines, entirely intercepting communication with other 
parts of the road, forbiding tho traveler to turn to the 











right hand or to the left, and compelling him to be watch. 
ful in driving, on peril of being plunged into a gulph. 

Near where we live there are hills, one of which ascends 
nearly two miles to the east. Here isa turnpike road, 
in an ascending and descending direction, which has 
been occupied as such more than thirty years. The 
ground is of gravelly texture, and uniformly dry. It pre- 
sents in general a simooth surface, very little broken, 
except by small cradle knolls. ‘Turnpiking was per- 
formed here in its usual style, by throwing up the road 
and opening side gutters. ‘Traveling, through the whole 
length of the road, has has been almost uniformly confin- 
ed to the narrow space thus prepared forthat use. ‘There 
are, all along, side gutters, and in many places deep and 
dangerous ravines. ‘The depth of these ravincs has been 
annually increasing, it still increases, and no doubt,unless | 
preventives be applied, it will continue to increase, and 
that to an indefinite extent. 

Now the question is, would it not have been incalcula- 
bly better to have made this road at first in the manner 


we have suggested? that is,to have smoothed and polish. 
ed its central parts in a very perfect manner, and without 
ploughing and throwing up—to have smoothed also,but in | 
a less perfect manner, all the other parts of the road, and 
removed obstructions. And is there new any other way 
to make the road good, than to demolish all that has been 
done, to fill up the gutters and ravines, and render the sur- 
face of the whole road smooth? It should be remarked 
here, that this bill differsin no materia! points, from hun- | 
dreds of others on which there are turnpikes, in this sec- 
tion of the country. D. B. 
Marcellus, Oncndaga County, February, 1337. 





Productions of Cashmir, Thibet, &c. 

Mr. Tucker—Observing in your very useful book 
a short extract from Loudon, respecting the fruits of 
Cashmir, it occurred that, unless | am greatly mis- | 
taken, the original papers on this subject are publish- | 
in the Transactions of the Geographical Society of 
Great Britain. They are from the papers of Mr. 
William Mooreraft, superintendent of the Hon. 
Company’s stud in India, who some few years ago 
penetrated through Thibet, Cashmir, &c. as far as 
Yarkhand and 'Tashkhand in Independent Tartary, 
where he died—regions in some points very similar 
to those we inhabit, with snowy winters and warm 
summers. His agricultural papers were addressed 
to the Board of Agriculture. ‘They relate to the 
culture and manufacture of many interesting arti- 
cles, the produce of those regions. Short extracts 
would doubtless be of peculiar interest to your read- 
ers—particularly that on the manufacture of shawls 
in Cashmir, and on the shawl Goat, and on the ma- 
nufacture of paper from the mulberry tree. Other 
articles are on the sorts of wheat; of barley or beer ; 
yellow flowering lucern, (which has vegetated in 
England ;) long-ma, a grass, or more properly a ca- 
rex, with amazingly long roots, fitted to fix blowing 





sands, and producing an herbage, valued by the 'T’ar- 
tars above all other fodder for giving their horses 
that capacity for enduring long labor for which they 
are celebrated ; a new sort of fruit; [a species of 
azadirachta ?] the Deodar pine; the Thibet apple; 
the rhubarb plant. Europe is at present supplied 
with this medicinal substance from some contigu- 
ous part of the Chinese dominions—it grows over 
large tracts of hilly country, covered with snow in 
winter—Russia, through whose territories the com- 


posts thereon ; aningenious mode of cultivating the 
willow for rods and twigs, a large supply of which 
is obtained by a sort of inarching or bending the 
stems of two different plants at a proper distance 


a plant likely to prove of the highest interest to the 
farmer, where the snow lies long on the ground, for 
it seems to require the frost and snow for its preser- 
vation, and has been known to perish partially even 
among the cold mountains of Dras, in rainy win- 
ters when there has been no frost. It is a plant ap- 
parently allied to the fennel or caraway. but of gi- 
gantic volume, rising many feet and giving a vast 
yield ; being like its compeers, of a pungent taste, it 
is refused by cattle when green. Its value is as a 
winter food, for which both in quantity and quality 








merce passes, derives a considerable revenue by im- || 


towards each other; but above all, sir,on Prangos, | 


Te 
factexcept from the cause above stated, it is yoy 
known todecay. What is curious, it is not unlike. 
ly that it was introduced from some other revivy 
into Thibet. If I recollect, Mooreraft never saw ;; 
| growing wild, and it was only ina few places that 
he met with it, and though its renown was ever, 
where great, some plantations were quite new. '[},. 
inquiry remains, where is its habitat? It certainly 
deserves trial in America. Prangos requires 4 
| snowy, orat atleast a hard winter anda warn sun, 
pmer. Our traveler learned that the Thibetans evp 
sidered it an incomparable hutriment in winter fo; 
| sheep, and they have the prejudice that the flocks 
fed on it are exempt from the liver tluke. Moor- 





craft also describes a remarkably small kind of 


sheep, scarcely larger than a large lapdog, capable 
of thriving on a mere modicum of provender, and in, 
/summer generally subsisted on the weeds drawn 
from the drills of wheat by the industrious and thrif. 
ty farmer of these somewhat sterile regions. 

| All these are subjects of practical importance to 
the interests of North America and could you obtain 
\the work referred to, much valuable information 
may by your means be diffused. 

Cashmir and Thibet, and I believe the neighbor- 
ing countries, are supplied with oil for the table and 
the lamp solely by the walnut tree. The mode of 
throwing itintoa state of perfect fruitfulness is very 
simple. It there comes intoa bearing state at about 
eight years from the shell, and bears abundantly fi, 
the next eight years, when it again commences mak 
‘ing wood and height. ‘To obtainafulland constant 
supply of nuts, the ends of the boughs are cut iy 





|so as to cause the tree to throw out a quantity of 


twigs; these are then also pruned and a large eroy 
‘is the consequence. An annual pruning seems to 
be requisite, but more detailed notices on this inter 
esting subject may be obtained from the original 
| paper, for | write from memory and am anxious fu: 
information. Here then is a souree of supply for 
one of the necessaries of civilized life, and eventy 
ally of bringing money to the agriculturist, for whieh 
their climate and soil is adapted, as indicated by 
the sorts of walnuts, natives of our woods, . 

But above every thing, Moorcraft’s papers are 
valuable for something authentic about the Cash 
mirshawl Goat. He senta flock down to Caleutta. 


Athol has or had several on his estates in the High 
lands. ‘They appear also to succeed well in France. 
Who will have the honor of introducing these mvs: 
valuable animals to North America? What a 
source of profit might not thus be opened? The Jong 
silky hair, you know, is the substance of those fine 
India shawls of such costly price. Could you find a 
corner for these short notices, they may serve t 
draw the attention of farmers and traders to these 
probably inportant subjects, and oblige 
A Susscriner. 
Upper Canada, 15th Feb. 1837. 


Steenkrout. 

Mra. Tucker—In wheat growing districts, steen- 
krout is apt to be troublesome. Where corn, pota 
toes, &c. are but little cultivated, and where the 
'contents of the barnyard are carted on to the fallow, 
| there is but little probability that it will cease to be 

so. Nothing is surer to me Fs steenkrout than ro- 
| tary husbandry. I have seen cornhills green with 

itin the spring, before it was ploughed for oats. It 
| is needless to say that all that vegetates is destroyed 
| with the oat crop, and if wheat follows the land is 
|| comparatively clean. [ am aware that there is mueh 
| good wheat land in our state that is unfriendly te 
| Indian corn, and that potatoes cannot enter into the 
| rotation extensively enough to have the desired ef 
‘| fect. In such cases it is well to consider if there 
are not other means to be resorted to. 
known that seeds of steenkrout will not sprout in 
the heat of summer, like other weeds. It is not uu- 
til the fall rains, and the approach of cool weather. 
that it makes its appearance in any considerable de- 
gree, but waits, as it were, to be in company with 
the young wheat. To illustrate this I will give you 
the following anecdote: There is in Dutchess 
county a beautiful farm, once called the Owen farm. 
which was so overrun with steenkrout, that it was 
considered spoiled for wheat. ‘This estate was pur- 
chased by a sensible New-England man, (but pos- 
sessed ofa little humor,) who was informed by his 





It is well 








it excels. It lasts many years in the ground—in 


neighbors that he could not raise wheat on account 


and some of them reached Europe. The Duke of 
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thowever he ploughed a large fallow and had the 
next year an elegant crop of wheat. His neighbors 
expressed their surprise, and wished to know by) 
what power of magic he had overcome so forinida- | 
slean enemy. Partly by your assistance, he repli-|| 
ud. and by a stratagem: 1 ploughed, harrowed and | 
ossploughed, as is usual; but after ploughing for 
ceed | only harrowed both ways; the steenkrout | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


y the steeakrout with which his land was overrun. | 
! 
| 


shoughtthe wheat was sown, but it was not, and up 
;eame all over the field as thick as pepper, and in 
~ days was quite green: then with three teams 
i turneditall uader; ina few days sowed the wheat, 
nd the result is before your eyes. But, said they, | 
what assistance had you from us? Why, nothing | 
more than this, you told me what [ had to contend 
with. Now by this story it will be seen that the 
wheat must have been sown as late as the first or 
<eeuud week in October. This is later than is pru- 
ieut to sow without some specific object in view, 
hut it isnot unusual for wheat to succeed well sown 
quite late, especially on rich ground. 1 have known |) 
ustances Of success on land highly manured, and 
ifter corn. sown late in November. On the whole 
{venture to affirm, that all land suitable for corn, 
may speedily be cleansed from steenkrout or red 
root, as it is called, by alternating corn, oats, wheat 
sid clover—applying all manures to the corn crop. 
[his | have proved, and what has been done can 
be dove again, 1. W. 
Lansineburgh, March 4, 1837. 








Information Wanted. 


|) September, 1835, 1 sowed sixteen acres with} 
wheat, Which came up well, and at the commence- 
agent of wanter was one of the most promising fields 
leversaw. In commos however with thousands | 
f others, my wheat was entirely smothered by the | 
snow, and apparently killed. As I had as much || 
spring work to do as | could conveniently perform, | 
| left my field of wheat alone, partly in the hope 
thatroots enough would survive to prevent the ne- 
essity of ploughing up; but there was evidently 
not enough on the whole to stock one acre properly, 
ud |} ploughed itupand sowed it with oats. They 
crew heavy, but were as Lexpected late in ripening, 
ind hefore gathering were caught in the early snows 
f the last of September and first of October. 1 
was, in consequence of their being thus crushed to 
ie earth, obliged to mow them all, and large quan- 
tities were shelled off in the operation of raking and || 
pitehing, enough perhaps to seed the ground twice. | 
These shelled oats were of course left on the ground 
ind before sprouting covered by the snow of winter. 
| wish to sow this piece of land with barley this || 
<pruig, and wheat after, but it has occurred to me 
‘hat these oats, on ploughing the ground, may sprout 
and grow, and if so the barley would be ruined for 
sale. WhatI wish is, to know from some intelli- 
vent farmer or skilful theorist, whether these oats 
thus shelled in the fall, will retain sufficient vitality 
'o grow in the spring, or whether their thus lyingon 
the surface of the earth willeffectually prevent their 
vegetation? A reply to this query through the col- 
umns of the Farmer, would much oblige one who 
feels a pleasure in signing himself 
An AGRICULTURIST. 








Inquiries. 

Wheat beans are the best fer market? How 
should lacern be caltivated? Is it right for the]! 
male to go to his own young, and what will be the 
consequence? How shou'd plumbago be prepared, 
and how applied, to blacken stoves? Is there any 
henefit in letting bees fly in warm days in the win- 
‘o'r, as the manner of some is? and what will be 
me consequence of kespiug them close in a warm 
room ill they can get their living in the spring ? 
Will cattle and horses eat cut straw and hay with-|| 
‘it meal or sorne kind of grain mixed with it, as 
well as they will the same without cutting? Can 
(rreen’s straw cutter be had nearer to Syracuse than 
Lockport 2 [Of Reynolds and Bateham, Roches- 
ter.| What is the relative cost of a cobble stone 
house, cormpared with wood and brick? What is 
the best plough for land clear of stumps and stones ? 
What is the best work on domestic cookery, and 
where can it behad? Is Mr. Weeks’s manual, an 
easy method of managing bees, yet published? and 
where can it be had ?* If Mr, ucker, or some oth- | 











/sing as they do, the mass of our population—must 


‘that this great branch o 


that stimulus to industry, which are calculated to 


scarcity and very high price of all the products of 
agriculture, to put forth our efforts to enlighten its 


| shall amount to at least thirty thousand dollars a 


| and to facilitate the more general introduction of Ja- 


_ inspectors to examine, thoroughly to test, and to de- 
termine and certify th 


er person will answer the above inquiries, it will 
much oblige a subseriber. Ay D. 

[* \Ve have seen a second edition af this book advertised 
in Middlebury, Vt. but do nat know that it can be procured in 
this state.] 

— = ND 
STATE AGRICULTURAL CONVENTION. 
Friday, February 3. 

Mr. Buel, from the cornmittee appointed to report 
resolutions for the consideration of the Convention, 
reported in part, the following : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Conven- 
tion, agriculture is the great business of the State ; 
that upon its resources and improvements, the mer- 
chant, mechanic, manufacturer, and all other mein- 
bers of society, must depend mainly, for subsist- 
ence and for wealth ; and that upon the intelligence 
and virtue of those who manage its labors—compri- 





materially depend our moral and intellectual char- 
acter as a people :-— 

That hence it is of primary importance to all, 

Plabor should be spec ally 

encouraged and honored, and that the agriculturist 

should himself receive all those mental aids, and 


make him more prosperous in his business, and 
more useful to society. 

ry . J a . 

That we are now particularly admonished, by the 


labors and increase its productions ;— 

That to the Legislature of the state, as the con- 
stituted guardians of the public weal, particularly 
appertains the duty of fostering and improving this 
primary source of our wealth and happiness ; 

That from the experience of the past, at home 
and abroad, this convention are confident, that the 
patronage of the government may be advantageous- 
ly extended, and without detriment to the financial 
operations of its treasury, to this great object ;— 

1. Byso raising the standard of instruction, to 
the children of agriculture, as to enable them to un- 
derstand, and to apply to productive labor, the best 
practices and improvements of the age ; and, 

2. By imitating the successful examples furnish- 
ed by other governments, of calling forth the skill, 
industry and competition of our citizens, by pecu- 
niary rewards and honorary distinctions ;— 

That influenced by these views, the Convention 
respectfully recommend to the Legislature to ap- 
propriate a permanent fund, the interest of which 


year, to encourage the establishment, and to sus- 
tain in usefulness, a central, and county agricultu- 
ral societies, and to promote, generally, the interests 
of husbandry, under such regulations and restric- 
tions as to them shall seem meet ; and that provis- 
ion be made by law, for introducing into our com- 
mon schools, such books of elementary science as 
may be best calculated to accelerate our improve- 
ments in the arts of productive labor. 

Resolved, That there are many new implements 
of husbandry, calculated greatly to abridge agricul- 
tural labor, and to increase its preducts and Its prof- 
its ; that there are many also offered for sale, that 
are unworthy of public patronage ; that from the dif- 
ficulty, in the farmer, of determining, on superficial 
inspection, the relative merits of such implements, 
many impositions are sustained, and an injurious 
want of contidence necessarily exists in those which 
are eminently useful; that to remedy these evils, 


bor-saving implements, it be recommended to the 
State Agricultural Society, to appoint a board of 


e relative merits of all new 
farm implements and machinery which may be pre- 
sented to them for inspection ; that said board com- 

rise men of mechanical science, practical machin- 
ists, and ex»erienced farmers; that they hold semi- 
annual meetings for this purpose, and that it be re- 
spectfully recommended to the legislature, to pro- 
vide arearonable compensation to the members of 
said board, while necessarily engaged in the duties 
of their appointment. 

Resolved, That this convention recommend the 
substitution of a money, instead of a labor assess- 
ment, for the making and keeping in repair our com- 
mon roads. 


aD 
the preceding resolutions, and went j 
argument to show that the objects they proposed 
were eminently calculated to promote the great 
ends of free government, and to accelerate our pro- 
gress in improvement and in wealth. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted, and 
a copy thereof ordered to be presented to each house 
of the legislature. 

O.1 motion of Mr. Beekman, of Columbia, 

Resolved, That Judge Spencer and J. Buel, of Al- 
bany, and H. L. Baldwin, of Onondaga, be a com- 
mittee to collect statistics upon the state of our agri- 
culture, with a view of enlightening the public 
mind as to the causes which have led to the neces- 
sity of importing foreign wheat, rye, barley, oats and 
hay, for the supply of an agricultural nation. 

Resolved, That J. Buel, Prof. Matherand L. (. 
Ball, be constituted a committee to collect facts in 
regard to the history and habits of the grain worm, 
(dipulitritict) to its ravages upon our farm crops, 
and to the means, if any are known, of preventing 
its depredations ; and that they be requested to re- 
port to the next Agricultural Convention, 

Resolved, ThatJ. P. Beekman, of Columbia, A. 
Van Bergen of Greene, J. J. Viele and A. Walsh of 
Rensselaer, be a committee to inquire whether, in 
the distribution of public moneys in aid of agricul- 
ture, a better mode can be devised, than that of giv- 
ing itto county agricultural societies, to be award«d 
in premiums. 

On motion of Mr. Ogden, of Yates, 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this convention 
the tariffcompromise of 1833, so faras regards the 
protection it affords to the products of our soil, ought 
to remain inviolate. . 

Resolved, That the Secretary forward to each of 
our representatives in Congress from this state a co- 
py of the preceding resolution. 

On motion of Mr. McCullock, of Rensseleer, 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this convention, 
the interests of agriculture would be promoted, and 
the business intercourse of the country much facili- 
tated, by the establishment of periodical fairs—not 
of exhibition merely, but for the exchange of the or- 
dinary productions of the country ; and that the de- 
sign of a plan, forthe introduction into this state of 
a system, the vast utility of which has been tested 
in other countries, by the experience of ages, is de- 
serving the consideration of the Legislature, and of 
the agricultural interests. 


Mr. A. Walsh, from the committee appointed to 
examine Brooks’ Silk Spinner and Twister, report- 
el, 

That inthe absence of Mr. Nott, Messrs. Spencer 

and Walsh have seen the machine in operation, 
and critically examined it ; and that they are of opin- 
ion that it is not only a most ingenious invention, 
but in their judgment cannot fail of becoming 
eminently useful. It seems to solve the pro- 
blem, which has induced great doubt, whether the 
culture of Silk in the United States would b> 
profitably prosecuted, from the difficulty of good 
reeling of silk from cocoons, without very conside- 
rable manual instruction. ‘The committee is satis- 
fied, that an ingenious female can almost immedi- 
ately learn to reel on Mr. Brook’s machine in a per- 
fect manner. 
As the machine has been seen by the convention, 
the committee forbear to decribe it particularly ; 
but they recommend tothe convention a donation to 
Mr. Brooks, as a small reward for the immense be- 
nefits this invention wil! confer on the silk cultu- 
rists of this country. 


On motion of Mr. Allen, of Erie, 

Resolved, 'That we approve of “ The Farmer's 
School Bool,” by J. Orville Taylor, and that we 
earnestly recommend jfs introduction, as a reading 
class-book, in all ourcommon schools. 

Mr. Mather, of the State Geological corps, read 
the following report: 

The Agricultural Convention having requested 
a statement of some of the advantages which may 
probably result to the agricultural, and other inte- 
rests, from the geological survey of the state now 
s progress, I will proceed to sketch a slight out- 
ine. 

When we look around upon the surface of our 
country, we are® apt to conclude that the materials 





ntoa very able 








Mr. Veile, of Rensselaer, moved the adoption of i 


forming it, are arranged without any regularity or 
order ; but it is not so. The laborious investiga- 
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tions of the geologist and mineralogist have demon- | 
strated, that there is a regular order in which these | 
uggregate masses of strata called formations are | 
super-imposed upon each other, and this order is ne- 
ver inverted. 

Another fact of equal importance is, that certain 
mineral substances are most constantly associated | 
with each other, and also, that they are found in par- | 
ticular kind of rocks. 

The geologist, guided by these facts, in travers- | 
ing any district of country, knows what mineral | 
substances and rocks will probably be found. He 
is thus guided in his search for coal, valuable ores, 
salt, gypsum, limestone, for marbles, for lime an¢ 
hydraulic cement, and all the various minerals and 
rocks which ean be applied to useful purposes. 

Geology thus serves to point out the geographical 
positions in which particular minerals may be ex- 
pected, and geological investigations serve to trace 
out the particular localities, so that the public may 
reap the benefit. | 

The geological survey now in progress, has made | 
such developments of our rich and varied mineral 
resources, as will serve to introduce various new 
branches of industry, afford new fields for profitable 
employment and investment of capital, and add a 
new impulse to the rapidly growing prosperity of 
the state. | 

Another important object of the survey will be to 
undeceive the public mind in relation to the numer- 
ous fruitless researches for coal, silver, gold, tin, 
lead, &c. which are so often sought in the bowels 
of the earth where there is not even a probability 
that they will be found. Hundreds of our fellow 
citizens have been duped by the interested motives 
of a class of ignorant men, who pretend by mineral 
rods, and other means, to have the power of discov- 
ering valuable metals. In these persons, some of 
our citizens have placed such implicit confidence, 
that their whole estates have been expended ere 
they have repented of their credulity. The mining 
mania along the Hudson is for finding coal, and itis 
very frequently been announced, that valuable beds 
had been discovered. In some instances companies 
have been formed, and explorations made, but eve- 
ry instance which has come under my observation 
was fruitless, and any well informed or practical 
geologist would have said at once, on seeing the 
place, that there was no indications sufficient to 
justify the expenditure of even a single dollar. 

It is believed that in the valley of the Hudson 
alone, enough had been expended in fruitless mining 
enterprises to defray the expense of the geological 
survey. 

The landholder and farmer are perhaps more in- 
terested in the investigations of geology than any 
other classes of the community, and it is a matter 
of great importance to them to estimate correctly, 
not only the agricultural value, but the mineral 
wealth of their lands. 

The farmer perhaps may suppose, that geological 
investigation and science have little todo with ag- 
riculture: if so, he isin error, The examination of 
soils, (which, except the wash from hills, rivers, 
&c. result from the decomposition of the subjacent 
materiale.) is one of the most important of all the 
economical applications of geology. ‘The applica- 
tions of geological science have not unfrequently 
converted barren wastes and stagnant marshes into 

fruitful fields, Examples have been so numerous 
that it is deemed unnecessary to mention any in 
this brief sketch. 

In regard tothe economical application of geology 
to the agricultural interests of the first Geological 
District, I must beg leave to refer to the “ Geologi- 
eal Report,” which will be published under the au- 
thority of the Legislature, as it would be improper 
for me to mention them before its appearances. In 
that report, this and other subjects connected with 





_priation for the objects of the geological survey than 





few of their localities have yet been brought to the 
view of the public eye. 
A knowledge of some of the applications of geol- 


the construction and location of public works, such 
as roads, bridges, aqueducts, canals, rail-roads,pub- 
lie edifices, fortifications, breakwaters, &c. 

The applications of geology are of so great econo- 
mical importance to every class of our citizens, that | 
itis not only hoped that such a knowledge of this | 
subject as will be practically useful may be gene- | 
rally diffused through the community, by means of | 
our schools, academies, and colleges ; but thata de- | 
partment will be created in the proposed agricultu- 





chemistry, mineralogy, geology, &c. to agriculture, 
mining, metallurgy, and the arts, shall be thorough- 
ly and systematically taught. 

I have mentioned metallurgy, mining and the 
arts in connection with the applications of the sci- 
ence, because itis mainly owing to improvements 
made in them, that agriculture, civilization, and the 
arts have prog. essed to their present improved states, 
New York has made a more liberal liberal appro- 


any other state,and if the results be worth any thing 
to the community, they will be of infinitely more | 
value than the amount expended, and it is probable 
that the revenues arising from the additional trans- 
port on our rail roads and canals, will, in a single 
year,more than compensate for the whole appropria- 
tion. 

In preparing this article I have had time only to 
glance, without much order, ata few of the many 
important advantages which will result from the 
geological survey; but it is confidently believed, 
that if it be carried on with that minuteness of de- 
tail, which is necessary to the development of our 
rich and varied resources, as great an impulse will 
be given to the general interests of the state as has 
been by the Erie canal ; and New York, in this pro- 
ject, as well as inthat, will have the credit of hav- 
ing been guided by the most liberal and enlarged 
views of state policy, and of having set an example 
worthy of imitation by others. 

On motion of Mr. Baldwin of Onondaga, 
Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be 
tendered to Messrs. Mather and Hall, for their report 
and that a copy be requested for publication. 

On motion of Mr. Allen, of Erie, 

Resolved, That Green’s Straw Cutter, manufac- 
tured by J. D. Shuler, and exhibited in operation to 
the members of this Convention, be recommended 
to the farmers of the country, as an article | erfect of 
its kind, and of great economy in feeding farm stock. | 
The Convention then adjourned to 7 o’clock in 
the evening. 





7 o'clock, P. M. F'eb. 4. 


On motion of Mr. Allen, of Erie, 

Resolved, That the State of New- York, power- 
ful in resources and in enterprise, as she is great in 
territory and population, is eminently qualified to 
excel in her agriculture, and in the wealth and in- 
telligence of her husbandmen; and that it is there- 


ogy are ofthe highest importance to the engineer m } 


ral college or school, in which the applications of |) 


March 11, 1897. 





respectfully solicited to give publicity to the yy» 
ceedings of this convention. sad 

On motion of Mr. Vicle of Rensselwr, 

Resolved, That itbe recommended, that an Lay |- 
cultural convention be convened at the City Hore! 
in Albany, on the first Thursday of Febroary yes; 
at LO o’clock, A. M.: that the several counties be 
the state take proper measures to be represented 
therein, and that the secretaries of this convention 





| cause timely notice thereof to be given in the public 


| papers. 
The convention then adjourned sine die. 


| 
| J. W. RICHARDS, Publishing Sve’ y. 
| s 


ANNUAL MEETING 
Of the New York State Agricultural Society, 


At a meeting of the New York State Agricultura! 
Society, held at the Capitol in the city of Albany. 
February 3, 1837, Arcairacp Mclwryre, Presi. 
dent, took the chair. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That Joel B. Nott, Jesse Buel, Henry, 
Burden, John P. Beekman and Anthony Van Ber. 
gen, be constituted a Board of Inspectors, to exam- 
ine, thoroughly to test,and to determine and certify 
the merits of all new farm implements and machi. 
nery which may be presented for their examination - 
and that the members of the said board be requested 
to meet semiannually, at such time and place as 
the chairman should appoint, to examine and test 
the unplements which may be offered for their in 
spection. 

On motion of Mr. Walsh, 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appoint. 
ed to inquire into the necessity and importance: 
| of an increased attention to horticulture and the 
household arts, as intimately connected with th: 
improvement and promotion of agriculture, and that 
they report at the next annual meeting of the society, 

Whereupon, the following persons were appoint: 
ed to be said committee:—Messrs. Alexande 
Walsh, John J. Viele, and John Keyes Paige. 

On motion of Mr. Beekman, 

Resolved, That Jesse Buel, L. Chandler Ball. 
and W. Aug. 8S. North, be a committee to collect 

statistical facts in relation to the culture of the beet 
/and the manufacture of sugar therefrom, and that 
they report at the next annual meeting of the soci- 
ety. 

On motion of Mr. Buel, 

Resolved, That Messrs. Ambrose Spencer, Jolin 
B Duane and John Keyes Paige, be a committer 
to vollect statistical facts in relation to the silk bu- 
| siness, and that said committee be requested to re- 
port to the society at their next annual meeting ; and 
further, that the said committee make inquiry as t 
the adaptation of the indigenous mulberry for the 

production of silk. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed 
to nominate suitable persons as officers of the socie- 
ty for the ensuing year. 

Whereupon, the following persons were appount- 








fore incumbent on her legislature, with the ample 
means nowat their command, tocall forth this new 


ricultural institutions. 
Upon this resolution, which was cordially and 


source of greatness,by a liberal provision for her ag- | 


_ed:—Messrs. Allen, Buel, Van Bergen, Baldwin 
| and Randall. 

|| The nominating committee having reported, the 
| society proceeded to the election of officers for the 
|| ensuing year, and the following persons were duly 











agriculture are discussed more extensively than is 
practicable, while preparing this hasty article; nu- 
merous suggestions have been made in regard to 
improved methods of cultivation, and new manures 
and varied application of those now in use have 
been recommended, 

Although our soils now yield millions to our far- 


unanimously adopted,very able speeches were made || 
by Mr. Allen, Mr. Ball of Rensselwer, Mr. Cheev- || 
er of Albany, Mr. Baldwin of Onondaga, Mr. Shu- | 
ler of Niagara, Mr. Beekman of Columbia, Mr. | 
Richards of Washington, Mr. Randall of Cortland, || 
&e. 

On motion of Mr. Beekman, of Columbia, 

Resolved, That the exhibitions made to this con- | 
vention, of silk fabrics and thread, made from the | 
indigenous mulberry of our country, affords ample || 
evidence that the silk culture isadmirably adapted i 
to our soil and climate, and that nature has bounti- | 
fully supplied us, should foreign resources fail, with || 
an exellent material for its prosecution. 1 

On motion of Mr. Randall, of Cortland, i| 

Resolved, That the several gentlemen who have || 





mers, yet they are capable of inuch higher cultiva-. 
tion ; and our deposites of ores, saét, gypsum, limne- 
stones, marbles, granites, peat, marl, &c. product- 
ive as they already are, have scarcely begun to yield 


} 
| 


‘addressed this convention, be requested to furnish a |! 
copy of their remarks to the convention for publica- | 
tion in the Cultivator. 





their rich and prodvetive harvests. Comparauvely 


elected :— 

Joun P. Berkman, President, 

AnTruony Van Bercen, First Vice President. 

W. Aus. 8. Norra, Second do. 

Arcuipatp McIntyre, Third do. 

Harvey BaLpwin, Fourth do. 

Jesse Buet, Corresponding Secretary, 

Joun Keyes Paice, Recording Secretary, 

Caves N. Bement, Treasurer, 

Joun Townsenp, ’ 

ALexanpDeR WaxsuH, § 

James McNaveunron, > LE.recutive Committee, 

Jesse burt, ’ 

Henry D. Grove, 4 

On motion of Mr. North, 

Resolved, That committees be appointed, whose 
business it shall be to report at the next annual meet 
ing, the progress of improvement in Neat Stock. 


y rete ° . . i| ‘ ’ s 4 A 
Resolved, Phat the publishers of newspapers in |} Horses, Sheep and Swine. together with any infor- 
this state, friendly to agricultuyal improve:ment, be'| mation they may be able to obtain, interesting 
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Wh reupon, the following persons were appoint- 
ito bs said committees :— 

‘yp, Neat Stock—Messrs. Franeis Roteh, John 
Pp. Jeekinaa, and W. Aug. 8. North. ‘ 
Jiorses— Messrs. Lewis F. Allen, John. C. 
<;oyens and Cadwallader D, Colden. 

Oi Sheep—Me ssts. Hleary 5. Randall, John B. 
Huane. Heary D. Grove, Caleb N. Bement and 
}: raicds Roteh. 4 

(), Swine—Messrs. Jesse Buel, John J. Viele 

ii Caleb N. Bement. 

Oa motion of Mr. Shuler, | 

Resolved, Thata committee of three be appoint- 


i 


wd to report the condition of the several county ag- | 


o iltural societies, to the corresponding seerctlary 
in opportunity may occur. 
Whereupon, J. D. Shuler, Henry 8S. Randall and 
' (handlec Ball were appointed said commnittee. 


Q)y moon of Mr. Allen, 


P solved, That the proceedings of this society be } 


wblished in the three agricultural papers published 

this state, and in such other papers as are fayora- 

'o to the agricultural interests, 

On motion, . 

Resolved, That the executive committee report at 
ext annual meeting of this society. 

The annual address to the society Was then deli- 


ered. by Prof, James MeNaughton. 
' On motion of Mr. Beekman, 
: Resolved, That the thanks of the society be pre- 
tedto Dr. James MeNaughton, for his very ex- 
HNont and instructive address, andthata copy be 
equested for publieation, 
On motion of Mr. Allen, 
| Resolved, That the thanks of this society be ten- 
ered to the late president thereof, for the able and 
| factory manner in Which he has presided over 
(ii 
fie society then adjourned. 
L Baden Corn. 
We have received from H. L. Ellsworth, Fisq. of 
Patent Office, Washington, a sample of corn, 
; vhich is stated to produce trom four to eight ears on 
f stalk. This corn was raised by Thomas N. Ba- 
t ir. Nottingham, Prince George. Md. Mr. 
ft Baden bevan tae nty-thre e years ago, to select his 
ol eed from stalks bearing two good ears. and he has 
tinued to select from the best and most prolific 
Ks Kor some years he did not discover much 
n nprovement: at length the quantity and quality be- 
‘ fui to unprove, and the improvement was then ve- 
. (rapid. The corn is planted five feet apart each 
B ray, and two stalks left to grow in a hill; and the 
ic product, thus planted, has amounted to 120 bush 
Mi ‘ls onan acre. "This variety cannot but be a great 


e wqisition at the south; and it may be so in the 

north, though we doubt whether it will ripen early 

nough in this climate. Gen. Porter. of Black 
cb 


mi Rock, inforras us, that he last year raised some, 

e- dentical, we think, with that weare noticing, which 

id ripen. We intend to publish the letters of 

it- Messrs. Ellsworth and Baden in our next, if our 
i iinits will permit. 

Uhe experiment of Mr. Baden is a strong corrobo- 

. rative proof of the eurrectnass of the opinion of the 

ne ‘te Joseph Cooper, that our farm crops may be im- 

7 proved upon the same principle that we improve our 


‘arm stock—by using only the best seed. Many of 
urbest varieties of grain have originated froma sin- 
le stalk of superier exvellence, saved by the care- 
lulfarmer. This was the ease with the Houpton 
it;and we have just purchased a barrel of oats, 
Weighing over ferty pounds to the bushel, which 
iave sprung from a single stein, grown in a field of 
varley, in Oneida. The ditference in the varieties 
‘i grain, to the farmer, are immense. Had the corn 
“tops of the north, last summer, being wholly of the 
early Dutton variety, and planted early and upon 
ee, ‘ity ground, we doubt not it would have added a 
tuillion of dollars to the value of our farm crops. 
he subject is one of great interest to the commu- 
nity, as well as to individuals, and every intelligent 
‘armer should endeavor to improve both his vegeta- 


se * : : - 2 
ot les and animals, by propagating only from supert!- 
rk Tsamples. We cannot but notice the coincidence 
“4 ‘a the experiment of Mr. Baden, and that of Van 


Mons, in obtaining new varieties of the pear, and 





the perseverance in efforts to improve, which both | 
suggest. Mr. Baden perceived no great improvement || 
till after several years. Wr. Van Mons, in his ef- || 
forts to the obtain improved varieties of the pear | 
from seeds, did not expect success bejore he reach- | 
ed the sivth generation of seedlings. They both 
did succeed. ' 


} 
} 





prove their animal and vegetable products, by pro- | 
pagating only from the best, they dre to bear in || 
inind, that the ultimate product and profits of both, || 
will depend in a great measure upou the manner in || 
Which they are fed and tended. Neither a short- || 
horn cow, nor a Leicester sheep, nor a Berkshire |, 
pig, will fatten without food. | 





Their intrinsic val- |) 
ue consists in making a greater return of meat, || 
| when well fed, froma given quantity of food, than | 
i|}ismade by inferior breeds. So with crops. The} 
] Dutton and the Baden corn will neither of them | 
} } 
| 





| give one hundred and twenty bushels to the aere, 
unless the soil is rich, and the crop well tended. 
Manure feeds and makes the corn, as the forage || 
\| feeds the animal and makes the meat. Neither the} 
|| animal nor the vegetable can manufacture forage || 
‘}and dung into meat and grain, unless it is placed || 


| Within their reach. ‘The Dutton and Baden corn, } 





| 





like the improved animals,are valuable for the econo- | 
my with which they convert food into solid grain, 
and the former, also, for its early repening.— Cult. 


| 


} 
\ 


Items, 





All manure intended for your corn or other crops, 
| should now be hauled out in place, so as to be ready || 
| foruse when required ; much time, always precious 
jat planting seasons, may be thus saved—deposite it || 
} 


| 





} 
| 
} 
| 


| 


in bulk convenient tothe field, or on the very verge || 
of it, where it is to be used. | 
| Every farmer who has afew acres to spare for 
|} such purpose, should devote it to patches of the Pal- 
‘}ma Christi and Sun-flower. The first is in great 


|request for making Castor Oil, and the latter for 
expressing table and lamp oil, and both bring good | 
prices, 
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Vy eet AM ATKINSON, LAND AGENT, 17 
it_7” Farms for sale. 


I.xchange-street, Rochester, 


march 4. 6m 


White Italian Mu:berry Seed. 

FEW pounds Waite Mulberry Seed, warranted of the 
va growth of 1836; for sale at the Rochester Seed Store. 
\s the supply this year is inadequate to the demand, persons 
wishing to purchase will du well tu improve this Opportunity. 


march A REYNOLDs & BATEHAM., 


Superior Garden and Agricultural Seeds, 


FAVE subscriber bas now on hand a full supply of Garden 

and Field Seeds, growth of 1836, among which are ali | 
the finest Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Brocoite, Radishes, Peas, 
&c. that are cultivated in England, France and Holland, to- 
gether with every sort that can be raised to advantage in our 
own country, and which are grown expressly for my use, from 
stock furnished and raised by the most experienced gardeners 
n this country: in short every article emanating from my 
warranted genuine and fresh. 


ilore, 


Also, Skinless Oats, Po ato Oats, 44'b. weight to the bush- 


Clover, Orchard Grass, Herds Grass, Whiue Mulberry and 
Yellow Locust Seeds, Spring Tares or Vetches, genuine 
Mange! Wurizel, Ruta Baga and Field Turnep Seeds, we! 


Wholesale dealers supphed on accommodating terms. Price 
lists, by the pound and bushe’, furnished on application, as al- 
so cata oyues of my whole collection, gratis, 

Flower roots, hulb gasses, green house plants, the best 
books on gardening, &c. a! Various prices, bird seed of every 


| 

| +% , a 
While we thos urge farmers to endeavor to im- || _ 

| 

| 


| point they differ from the common white Muiberry. 
' 


el, Perennial Rye Grass, White Clover, Lucerne or French |! 


worth the attention of Farmers. 


Choice Seeds for Farmers. 
wee French white Sugar Beet, imported, 
& Mangel Wurtzel, or Fiela Beet. 
English purple Top Ruta Baga. 
Large Orange Carrot, for stock. 
White Dutch Ciover, perennial Rye Grass, Lucern, Tri- 
foil, Skiniess Oats, Broom Corn, &c. &e. For sale at the 
Rochester Seed Store No.5 Arcade Hal), by 
feb 25 REYNOLDS §& BATEHAM. 





y EDIE & HOUGUTON, Importers of English 
Field and Garden Seeds, beg to apprize the public that 
they will offer for sale this month the largest importation of the 
choicest and best varieties of every kind of Garden and Field 
Seeds ever offered to the public in Western New-York, all of 
which have been selected from the most eminent growers in 
the Oid Country, (and of the growth of 1836,) which, together 
with a large assortment of Seeds of American growth, they 
confidently submit to the public as being unequalled by any 
ever offered in any part of the United States, and by adhering 
to a strict determination of offering no other seeds but the vi- 
tality of which shall have been tested, they solicit a share of 
the public patronage. 

K. & H. deem it necessary to state, that Mr. Kedie’s inti- 
mate connection in England with most ot the practical and 
scientific agriculturists, horticulturiste and botanists, with 
whom he has passed all the former part of his life, gives him an 
advantage in his selection of seeds for the public good, not sur- 
passed by any other establishment in the Union, 

No 6 Buffalo-street, west corner store of the Eagle Block, 
Catalogues to be had at the store. 

The highest price paid in cash for Grass Seed, 

Rochester, Feb. 7, 1837, feb 25 


Rochester Seed Store—1837.—No. 5 Arcade Hall. 
E EYNOLDS & BATEHA®M having made theirarrange- 
ments forthe season, would inform the public that they 


are now prepared to execute orders fur all kinds of sEEDs, at 
short notice, 


| 
| 
‘| They have just received from one of the most respectable 


dealers in London, a large supply of English seeds, which were 
shipped to their order last fall, of the growth of 1836—which, 
together with their assortment of American growth, renders 
their presentstock the most extensive and complete ever offered 
in this country. Their experience in the business in this place, 
and their extensive acquaintence with seed growers and deal- 


ers, enables them to obtain the yreatest variety of seeds, trom 


the best sources,and on the most favorable terms; as well as 


to select such as are best adapted to the soil and climate of 
| this country. 


Wishing to sustain the reputation of the RocHESTER SEED 
Srore, the proprietors are determined to sell only such art 
| cles, and at such prices, as will give general satisfaction, aod 
ensure a continuation of the liberal patronage they have hith- 
erio received, 

Merchants and others supplied with seeds at wholesale. by 
weight, cr in boxes for retailing, at a liberal discount. Cata- 
logues may be had at the store gratis, or sent by mail if de-~ 
sired, REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 

feb 18 


Chinese Mulberries, &c. 
THE SUBSCRIBERS HAVE 8TILL ON HAND THE FOLLOWING: 


(30,00 


| fros's on Long Island this season. 
| be supplied, 

20,000 Ingrafted Trees, of the new Chinese Mulberry, with 
large thick leaves, remarkable for the quantity of nutritious 
| matter; this svecies being sufficiently hardy for the most 

northern latitudes, and possessing all the adyantages of the 
| Morus multicaulis, These are from 3 to 6 feet in height. 


30,000 Hybrid Morus multicaulis, with large leaves and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Morus multicaulis, the wood of which is fully 
matured, there having been no premature 
so, 50,000 cuitings can 


} 
| close joints, 5 to 6 feet im height. 


35,000 Florence Mulberry, with entire leaves, in which 
These 
are wnported direct from the best silk district of France, are 
from 1 1-2 to 21-2 feet in height, and will be sold at very low 
rates, 

'  60lhs. White Italian Mulberry Seed. 

| Priced catalogues of Trees, Green House Plants, Dahilias, 
Garden Seeds, &c. will be seul to every applicant. 

WM. PRINCE & SONS. 


Linnean Garden and Nurseries, Flushing. 


feb 18 3t 


Morus multicaulis Seed. 
FBNHE undersigned offers fur sale the seed of the genuim: 








sort, pear! barley, oatmeal, emoden grois fur gruel, split peas, 
white and brown mustard seed, garden flower pots and garden 


, russian bass mats, | 


The Flower Seed department embracesthe choicest varie'y | 
to be found in this country, in whieh are included choice double 
dahlia seed, carnation and choice pinks, German and China 
asters, splendid double balsams, with an addition of several 
new varielies, accompanied with a prinied direction for cul- 
sure and management, 

Orders will be punctually attended to, and carefully packed | 
and forwarded as directed, But as the collection of distant 
debts is often troublesome, and sometimes impracticable, it is 
desired ‘hat satisfactory references be made to persons in Al- 
bany, when the order is not accompanied with the money, 

SEED CORN—The subscriber has a quantity of the cele- 
brated 12 rowed Dutton Corn, raised by J. Buel. The advan- 
tages of raising this corn are its prolific qualities, being easily 
made to yield from 70 to 80 bushels to the acre, and iis early 
maturity, ripening in about 100 Jays from time of planting. 


W. THORBURN, 
No.317 N. Market-st, Albany. 


tools 


feb 18 














| receipt of $3 for one, or $5 for two papers. 


Morus multicaulis, imported direct from France by 
Smith & Sons, New-York, and warranted to be the growth ot 
1836, Said sced is put up in ha!f ounce papers, and will vu. 
sent per mail, free of charge, to any part of the U. S. on the 
Notes of all sol- 
vent banks received in payment. This seed is warranted to 
produce the genuine Chinese varieiy, and the moncy in ail 
cases will be refunded on satisfactory proof to the contrary. 
Short directions furnished to each order, for cultivators. , 

SETH WHALEN, P. M. 
feb 25 5t Whalen’s Store, N. Y. 





Morus Multicaulis. 
OSEPH DAVENPORT offers for sale 50,000 plants of 


the true Chinese Mulberry, or Morus multicaulis. Trees 
will be carefully packed and forwarded as early as desired. 
Orders must be sent to Colerain, Mass. tillthe 15th of March: 
after which time to Harttord, Ct. All inquiries will be attend 
ed to at his plantation, 5 miles south-west of the city. Farly 
orders only will be supplied, as arrangements will be made ja 
use all not called tor soon. 


Colerain, Jan. 23, 1837, 
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THE GENESEE FARMER 


EET. ee 


March 11, {&37, 








Equivocal Generation. 

However ridiculous it may now appear, yet there | 
was a time when philosophers believed the materi | 
al elements possessed the chemical power of pro- 
ducing vegetables without comforming to the ordi- 

s of i The ex rtion of this ex- 
nary laws of generation. ‘I ex: 
traordinary power, on account of the uncertainty 
attending its results, was very appropriately term- 
ed equivocal generation ; but we should think Is 
absurdity had been long enough exposed to prevent 
its imposing upon the most credulous and unthink- 
ing. Butopposed as it is by all the laws of nature, 
so faras they are manifested by known analogy, tl 
occasionally attempts to force itself upon our under- 
standing, through the medium of sore anomalous 
production—and there are men, even at the present 
enlightened day, who, if they cannot explain the 
phenomena of nature, will adopt an inconsistent 
doctrine, rather than admit the loss of facts suffi- 
cient to establish a theory consistent with its known 
economy. Among this class of theorists we should 
expect to find a writer in a late Genesee Farmer, 
who. from the fact that chess was found growing 
in a field where it was not known to have been sown, 
and upon stalks of wheat, the heads of whieh had 
been bitten off by a horse, infers that wheat is con- 
verted into chess by some unknown process of na- 
ture, 

Before we can consent to become converts to the 
doctrine of equivocal generation, the writer must 
furnish more conclusive evidence-—-for cases of the | 


ee 


| 





kind vastly stronger have presented themselves and | 
| 
| 


been fully explained. The theory of the late Pres- | 
ident Dwight on these apparent cases of equivocal 
generation is simple, rational, and, wn our mind, sat- 
isfactory. He says—* The seeds of vegetables, 
when lodged beneath their stratum of earth, with- 
in which they germinate, have no apparent tenden- 
cy to decay!; but continue to possess all their vege- 
tative power through an indefinite number of centu- 
ries. When the existing forest is cut down, and 
its seeds are destroyed by cultivation, those, which 
were shed by amore ancient growth, being thrown 
up by the plough within the limits of this stratun, 
spring in their turn, aud cover the surface with trees 
of anew kind.” 





In support of this theory he eites the 
cases, which, among others, were within his know- 
ledge. “A field about five miles from Northamp- 
ton on aneiminence called Rail Hill, was eultivated 
abontacentury ago. The native growth here, and 
i all the surrounding region, was wholly oak, chest- 
nut, &e. As the field belonged tomy grandfather, 
lL had the best opportunity of learning its history. 
{t contained about five acres, in the form of an tr- 
regular parallelogram. As the savages rendered 
the cultivation dangerous, it was given up. On this 
ground there sprung up a grove of wh.te pines, eov- 
ering the field, and retaining its figure exactly. So 
far as L remember; there was notin ita single oak 
orchesnut tree. Pines were as thick as they could 
eonveniently grow; and when I fir-t saw them, 
about the year 1760,had attained a considerable size. 
When I last saw them, more than 2 years after- 
wards, they were large trees; yet there 


following 


Was not a 


single pine, whose seeds were, or, probably, had for | 
ages been, sufficiently nearto have been planted on 

The facts, that these white pines cover- | 
ed this field exaetly, so as to preserve both iis ex- | 


the spot. 


tent and figure, and that there were none in the 
neighborhood, are decisive proofs that cultivation 
brought up the seeds of a former forest within the 





that and another bordering uponit; butas a consid- 
erable number of bushes had grown up upon the 
head land, on both sides, he concluded toremove the 
fence, and break upthese head lands. The ground 
was aceordingly cleared and ploughed, and on the 
spot, where the chess had been thrown, there sprung 
upa new crop of chess, as evenly spread, as if it 
had been sown by a skilful hand. 

The Hon. Judge Reeve of Litchfield, told me 
some years ago, that a farmer of his acquaintance, 
having sown some turneps, and suffered some otf 
them to remain on a field, they produced seed, the 
following year, which was scattered on the ground. 
For twenty-five years afterwards, i. e. to the time 
when the fact was mentioned to me, whenever this 
field was ploughed, turneps in considerable numbers 
sprung up in this spot. : 

Mr. Parker, an English gentlemen from York- 
shire, who eame scme years ?since, tothe United 
States asthe Agentfrom the merchants of England 
to the government of this country, informed me, that 
a tract of marshy 





| by several gentlemen, and drained. On the earth, 
which was thrown out of the ditehes, cut through 
it, there sprung up a great quantity of white mus- 
tard. As this plant had not been known to grow any 
where in the vicinity, within the remembrance of 
any living man, its appearance excited much curi- 
osity. After many schemes to account for it, had 
been prepared, and rejected, it was found that, two 
‘hundred years before, white mustard had been ex- 
tensively cultivated on the same spot, by a colony 
of Dutch settlers. 

I will conclude these observations by mentioning 
a remarkable fact communicated to me by the Hon. 
Judge Chipman of Vermont. This gentleman told 
me, that when he residedat Kingston, in the coun- 
ty of Addison, there customarily sprung up in the 
cultivated fields, on his estate, an immense multi- 
tude of cherry trees, of a peculiar species. The 
original forest had been composed of beach, maple, 
hemlock, &c., and appeared as ancient as any 
American forest whatever. It was perfectly desti- 
tute of cherry trees. As he was walking ina field, 
newly broken up, and recently ploughed, he obsery- 
ed the infant stems of these cherry trees sprung up 
in very great numbers. His workman, who believed 
in the doctine of equivocal generation, triumphant- 
ly asked him whence he supposed these trees to 
proceed 2 Without answering the question, he 
iorced his hand a little distance into the earth, and 
drew up a handful of cherry-stones.”—Nilk. Cult. 











3uRNING Surrace Sow anp Cray.—The follow- 
ing simple and cheap process of burning surface 
soil and clay, and thus adding to your quantity ot 





| 


calcareous manures and increasing your ability to 
improve your lands, is very strongly recommended 
by that eminent English agriculturist, Mr. Cur- 
| wen. Those living remote from large cities, whence 
|supplies of ashes are usually drawn, and in the 
| neighborhood of lime regions, could in this way, at 
iia very trifling expense obtain ample resources fo: 
‘| top dressing their meadows, “orn fields, grain tields. 
and greatly multiply their ability for raising turneps 
and root crops generally. 

Mounds of seven yards in length, and three and a 
half in breadth, are kindled with seventy two bush- 
els of lime. First a layer of dry sods or parings, 
on which one half of the lime is spread, mixing 
sods with it, then a covering of 8 inches of sods, on 











limits of vegetation, and gave them an opportunity || which the other half of the time is spread, and cov- 


to germinate. The regularity and limits of the pro- 
cesses are entirely inconsistent wit the doctrine of 
equivocal generation. 

A respectable farmer in Guilford informed me, 
some years since, that thirty years before the event, 
to which I principally refer in this paragraph, took 
wate his father, while reaping a field of wheat, 
ound a quantity of chess, which he directed the la- 
borers to reap also, and bind in bundles to be carried 
home for fodder. On the day, when the wheat was 
carried home, it was inconvenient tocarry the chess; 
it was, therefore, thrown together upon a bank, or 
headland. 
with rain, and finally 
Thirty years after this fact, the field having come by 


his father’s death into the possession of iny informant 
it became necessary to make a new fence between || 


The following night it was drenched } 


ijered a foot thick; the height of the mound being 
1 about a yard, 
In 24hours it will take fire. The lime should be 
‘immediately from the kiln. It is better to suffer it 
|to ignite itself than to effect it by the operation of 
| water. When the fire is fairly kindled, fresh sods 
i}must be applied. It is best to obtain a considerable 
quantity of ashes before any quantity of clay is put 
upon upon the mounds. ‘The fire naturally rises to 
the top. It takes less time, and does more work to 
draw down the ashes fromthe top, and not to suffer 


|| it to rise above six feet. The lime is supposed to 
add full its worth to the quality of the ashes. 


left to rot upon the place. i Where limestone can be had it would be advisable 


to burn a small quantity in the mounds, as it would 
|be a great improvement to the ashes, and at the 
same time help to keep the fire in. — Balt. Farmer, 


cround on the eastern shore of 
|| England had, some years before, been purchased 
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Poticy or pesrroyinc WrEps.—There is 
much true philosophy, so much sound practica! 
sense, in the following extract from one of Nir Hum- 
phrey Davy’s lectures, that we cannot omit copying 
it. nies 

“In all lands, whether arable or pasture, werd, 
of every description should be rooted out defo), 
the seed is ripe ; and if they are suffered to remaiy 
in hedge rows, they should be cut when in howe; 
or befcre, & made into heaps for manure ; in this eas: 
they will furnish more nutritive matter in their deco). 
position ; and their increase by dispersion of seed. 
will be prevented. ‘The farmer who sutiers weeds 1, 
remain tll their ripe seed are shed, and scattered 
by the winds, is not only hostile to his own inter. 
ests, but is likewise an enemy to the public: a fey 
thisties will stock a whole farm ; and by the light 
down which is attached to their seeds, they may be 
distributed over the whole country. Nature has 
provided such ample resources for the continuance: 
of even the meanest vegetable tribes, that it is very 
diilieult to ensure the destruetion of such as are hos 
lile to the agriculturist, even with every precau- 
tion ; seeds excluded from the air, will remain for 
years inactive in the soil, and yet germinate under 
favorable circuimstances ; and the different plants. 
the seeds of which like those of the thistle and dan 
delion, are furnished with beards or wings, may be 
brought trom an immense distance. The feabane 
of Canada has only lately been found in Europe ; 
and Linnius supposes thatit has been transported 
irom America by the light downy plumes by which 
the seed is provided. | . 


Mersop of Burning Lime Wirnout Kitns.—T hie 
piactice Of lime-burners in Wales was former} 
to burn their lime in kilns, made broad and shallow, 
but lately they have begun to mauufacture that ar- 
ticle without any kilns at all. 

They place the limestone in large bodies, the 
stones not being broken small, and ealcine these 
heaps in the same way used for preparing charcoal. 
To prevent the flame from bursting out at the tops 
and sides of these heaps, turfs and earth are placed 
against them, and the aperture partially closed; the 
heat is thus regulated and transferred through the 
whole ma+s, and notwithstanding the increased size 
of the sones, the whole becomes thoroughly calein- 
ed. As a proof of the superior advantage that 
lune burnt in these clumps has over lime burnt in 
the old inethod, a preference is always given to that 
burned in heaps.—This practice also prevails 
Kogland and Seoutland.— Balt. Farmer. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE THROAT CurED ey ALUM— 
Powdered alum applied by the finger to the part af 
fected, very seldom fails to cure inflammation of the 
throatina few days. The efficacy of this remedy. 
says the author is as marvelious as it is rapid. Em- 
ployed the first, second, third or fourth day, while 
there is yet no abscess in the tonsils, it arrests all 
symptoms, as it were by enchantment; the fever 
abates, the swelling diminishes, the appetite returns. 
and the convalescence is quickly decided and com 
pleted. Alum has already been in use for certain 
disorders of the throat ;in malignant inflammations, 
for example, then in chronic; but as the greater 
number of practitioners remained fixed in opinion 
that it must be dangerous in common inflammations, 
its use Was not so extensive as it deserved to be 
By showing that this remedy is as powerful in sim 
ple inflammation as in inflammation of the tonsils, 
M. Valpeau hopes that practitioners will’no longer 
hesitate to make proof of its efficacy, and rescue 
thereby hundreds of human beings from the grave. 
—London Paper. 


PaInTING ON Giass.—lItis stated that M. Stalars. 
a young artistat Lisle, in France, has discovered in 
some ancient manuscripts directions for painting on 
glass; which reveals the secret of this art as practi- 
ced in ancient times, and so jong lost. He tried,the 
method, with results which it is said are highly sat 
isfactory. 


A METHOD OF PREVENTING IRON AND STREL FROM 
RUSTING APTER BEING NEWLY GRounp.—A blacksmith 
who was formerly engaged in the manufacture of 
sickles, says, that the method he adopted to prevent 





his sickles from rusting after grinding, was to im- 
merse them, foran hour, in water strongly impreg: 
This had the desired effect. 


nated with lime. 
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